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For ‘* The Friend.” 


JAQUELINE PASCAL. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Jaqueline’s letter on the Formulary was long : 
some parts, chiefly illustrative of her objections, 
will therefore be omitted. It was addressed to 
Mere Angelique, the female head of Port-Royal. 
After a few introductory words, she says: ‘The 
feelings of the entire sisterhood upon this subject 
are now unanimous. Yet we distinctly under- 
stand the pretence that the requisition of our sig- 
natures only binds us to submission to the church, 
that is, to silence on matters of fact, and belief in 
matters of faith. But the time for this has gone 
by. Most of us heartily wish that something 
worse had been demanded, because, if it were 
worse, we should all feel at full liberty to reject it, 
while as it is, many will be almost constrained to 
accept it, and false prudence or real cowardice will 
cause many others to embrace it as an easy mode 
of procuring safety for the conscience, and for the 
body as well. But for my own part, I am con- 
vinced that in such a course there can be safety 
neither for body nor soul. Truth is the only real 
Liberator, and she makes none free but those, 
- * * * who bear witness 
to her with a fidelity that entitles them to be ac- 
knowledged as the true children of God the True. 

I cannot any longer conceal the regret which 
rives my very soul when I see persons to whom 
God has committed his own truth so unfaithful to 
it, and, if I may be allowed the term, destitute of 
the courage necessary to brave suffering and even 
death by its open confession. 

I am well aware of the reverence that is due to 
the authorities of the church. I would gladly lay 
down my life in order to preserve that reverence 
inviolate, just as in the present juncture, I am 
prepared, by God’s help, to die for the confession 
of my faith, but it seems to me that nothing can 
be easier than to unite the two. What is to pre- 
vent us—what is to prevent every ecclesiastic 
cognizant of the truth, from answering, when the 
formulary is presented for signature, ‘I know that 
Tam bound to respect their Lordships the Bishops, 
but my conscience does not allow me to subscribe 
the statement that anything is contained in a 
book which I cannot discover in that book,’ and 
then quietly to await the result? What are we 
afraid of? Banishment and dispersion, the seiz- 
ure of property, prison, death if you will,—but 
are not these things our glory, and ought we not 
therein to rejoice ? 

Let us either give up the gospel, or let us car- 
ry out its principles and esteem ourselves happy 





in suffering for the truth’s sake. But we may 
perhaps be cast out from the church! True, and 


yet who does not know that no one can be really| 


detached from the church except by his own will? 
The Spirit of Jesus Christ is the tie that binds 
his members to himself and to one another, and 
though the outward signs of that union may be 
taken from us, its effect cannot be taken so long 
as we retain the spirit of love, without which no 
one is a living member of that holy body. Is it 
not plain, therefore, so long as we do not erect 
altar against altar, while we are not wretched 
enough to form a schismatic church, and while we 
continue within the limits of simple remonstrance, 
and meck endurance of persecution, that the 
charity which leads us to love our enemies, must 
of necessity attach us to the church by inviolable 
bonds. Our enemies alone will have excommuni- 
cated themselves, since the divisions they are try- 
ing to produce do but sever the bond of charity 
which once united them to Jesus Christ, and ren- 
dered them members of his body. Alas! my dear 
sister, what joy ought we not to feel, if we are per- 
mitted to endure some special reproach for Christ’s 
sake! But there is too much pains taken to pre- 
vent this, when truth is so skilfully painted with 
the colours of falsehood, that she cannot be recog- 
nized, and the most keen-sighted can with dif_i- 
culty detecther...... I pray God this day rather 
to strike us all dead, than suffer such an abomina- 
tion to be introduced into the church! I find it 
difficult, dear sister, to believe that this sort of 
wisdom comes from the Father of lights, for it 
seems far more like a revelation of flesh and blood. 
Forgive me, my dear sister, I beg. I speak in the 
agony of a grief which I am certain will kill me, 
unless I have the consolation of seeing that 
some are willing to come forward as martyrs for 
the faith, to protest either by refusal or by flight 
against the acts of others, to become themselves 
champions of the truth. Not that I am desirous 
that any uncalled for declarations should be made, 
especially at the present time, when the enemies 
of truth are so envenomed and powerful. By the 
way the condemnation of Jansenius is by no means 
the only question in debate. His condemnation 
includes that of the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
grace. If, therefore, our age be so degenerate 
that none are found willing to die in defence of a 
righteous man, is it not far more dreadful to think 
that no one is disposed to suffer for the sake of 
righteousness itself? 
(To be continued.) 
ctasiniedilniiliniad 
From “ Household Words.” 


PEATAL AGGRESSION. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 

Here are men probing the bog, to find a good 
place to dig in on their own account. They trench 
deep; and, having pared away the loose fibrous 
sponge, near the top, find beneath a brown peat, 
which they know will be worth digging out. But 
below that again is a black peat of a closer grain ; 
and this goes down and down, blacker and denser 
with every foot, from having borne the weight of 
more centuries, and the pressure of a thicker over- 
growth. Into the trench dribbles and drips the 
black water, which has been imprisoned so long— 





too far below the sunshine to be evaporated, and 
too far away from any natural channel to flow 
down into any stream. It is hardly like water 
now—salt, astringent, and spirituous; but it will 
still reflect the blue sky from its surface, and it 
can run away down hill, as fast as ever. As it 
dribbles out and runs away, the banks of the 
trench sink, and the soil becomes more compact. 
The poor come to slice the peat away, and cut it 
into oblong pieces like bricks, and set the picces 
on end in little groups to dry ; and when they are 
dry, pack them into a sort of large hamper, which 
is fastened on a truck drawn by an ass or pony— 
the whole being dignified with the name of a car. 
There goes the train of cars along the road—the 
burial procession of the little moss, which is being 
carried to its funeral pile. 

What is that group of buildings at the edge of 
the bog—the tall chimney—the brick houses— 
the curious range of metal pipes, dripping and 
splashing with water—and the yards, with sheds, 
and tubs of black liquor, and spirituous and pun- 
gent smells hanging all about, and men, bearded 
and begrimed, flitting about the place ? 

Why, this is the very centre of retribution, 
whence vengeance goes forth against the usurping 
moss. This is the head-quarters of those who 
have pledged themselves to the utter annihilation 
of the destroyer. These are the premises of the 
Irish Peat Company. ... They undertake so to 
deal with the peat moss as that it shall be utterly 
decomposed, and every part turned to use. They 
have taken in hand five hundred acres of this 
bog ; and there, scattered as far as one can see, 
are one hundred labourers—men, women, and 
children. The trenches are so wide and deep as 
to be like little canals. The depth is already 
fourteen feet ; and it is understood that it is to go 
down to thirty-two feet. To the eye, the mass of 
peat appears inexhaustible. There are the men, 
barelegged in the trenches, slicing the vegetable 
earth and throwing it up, to be caught by the 
‘ catchers” above, who, for sixpence a day, receive 
and deliver the sods. They are the women who, 
for sixpence a day, place or set up the sods, and 
turn them to dry. There is something pic- 
turesque in the wild scene; the brown waste in 
clear contrast with the blue hills; the lines and 
patches of sunlight, catching a bunch of yellow 
weeds or purple heather here—a little pool there 
—a group of women or of diggers elsewhere. 
These people say that it was quite another sight 
last February, when the scene was wrapped in 
flame. They say it was a frightful sight; but it 
must have been, as a mere spectacle, very grand. 
A man had carried out a live sod into the bog 
with him, to light his pipe. It was far away from 
the Company’s land: but fire observes no boun- 
daries. The man piled up his little heap of fuel 
about his sod, and Blew up the spark. It was a 
windy day; and the heap burst into flame, and 
the flame burst away to seize upon any thing that 
would burn. ‘The spikes of fire shot up the slopes 
of the turf stacks of the Company. The stakes 
(called clamps) were burned from the top down- 
wards—no less than sixty-eight of them. The 
flame went leaping, running, and dancing towards 
the buildings, and threatened to devour them; but 
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they were saved. 
the mischief at last, and not till six hundred 
pounds’ worth of damage had been done. 


triumph to the little moss. 


is relaxed, and its spirits are lowered. But its 
demolition of the works of the little moss is as 
thorough as ever, within the scope of its opera- 
tions. 
is perpetually blown by the steam-engine. If we 
peep within certain slits in the furnace door, we 
see the gases alight, fuming and dancing—blue 
and yellow—keeping every thing within reach at 
a mighty heat. Elsewhere there is the tar, oozing 
hither and thither: and the oils in casks, scent- 
ing the air; and the paraffine, of which candles 


It was the river that stopped nor embalmed, except in the primitive antiseptics 


This |and has a sort of sandal on his feet. 
was a great blow to the Company; though no |of an ancient race. 
Fewer people have |stature of his race by his. 
been employed since; the tone of the establishment |as a doll, and as small as a child of ten years old. 


There is the great furnace, into which air/is a piece of stiff leather, through and through, 


of the place. He is clad in the skin of a beast, 
He is a man 
But we must not judge of the 


He is almost as light 


| Well he may be, for his bones were all gone, cen- 
turies ago—dissolved in the juices of the bog. 
His head is just as hard as the rest of him. He 


'from his wasted foot to his shrunk crown. He 
was one of the first persons murdered by the little 
moss—probably as he was coming home to his 
|hearthstone from fishing in the narrowing lake, or 
hunting on the wooded hills. His lot now is to 
be made a show of in a Dublin museum; and 
there, alas! to have his leather limbs filched, bit 





are to be made, but which now is seen in the form | by bit, by persons who believe mummy to be a 


of yellow waxy cakes, blistered and unshapen, and 
lying between oily woollens. It has had some of 
its oil pressed out; but it is to be steamed and 
bleached, and squeezed in the hydraulic press, 
before it is fit to make such candles, as those 
which were lighted, as a specimen, on the table 
of the House of Commons. And there lies a 
lump of salt—salt got out of the vegetable decay 
of the spot where the ancient inhabitants ate their 
food without salt. There is not much in this salt, 
however, that would give a relish to food. It is 


worse than the flakes that whiten the shores of|surveyor is looking down? The surveyor scrambles 


the Dead Sea. The minutest grain poisons the 
palate and throat for many hours. And there is 
a great heap of slag—the black, light, shining 
refuse of the small part of the peat that is actually 
burnt. Here is the little moss so treated as to 
come out, for human use, in the forms of sperm, 
oils, salt, spirit, and gases. This is being used 
up, indeed! ...... 

What is doing in that far corner of the bog, 
quite out of sight of the Peat Works? A man 
digging for fuel is carefully extracting sundry 
logs of wood. The scraggy roots and lighter 
branches he puts aside to dry; they are fir, and 
their fate is to be burnt, as people burn cannel 
coal in England, for the sake of the cheerful blaze | 
in the autumn evenings. Why are the digger 
and his wife covering up so carefully those blocks 
of black wood? They are oak, those blocks, and 
worthy of so careful and gradual a drying as will| 
prevent their splitting. If they split and crack, 
they will be good for nothing but the fire: if care- 


fully and successfully dried, they will sell at a/here is the wooden sword, brown, polished, entire, 


good price to the carvers. So yonder log is cover- 
ed with damp sods; and the wife will come pretty 
often and look to it—turning it, and shading it, 
and, at last, sunning it, till it is absolutely dry, 
and so tough that it will not splinter under any 
treatment. And then it will go into the bare 
garret in Dublin, and some of it into the comfort- 
less prison where the reckless artist who can make 
his two guineas a day is confined for debt. In 
such places, breathed upon by many sighs, will 
this Irish ebony be carved and perforated, and 
beautifully wrought, into forms of the extinct 
Trish wolf-dog, and the national oak, and sham- 
rock, and round tower, and harp, and whatever is 
Trish. Beautiful ink-stands, and paper-knives, 
and snuff-boxes, and little trays come out of these 
long-drowned oak logs; and they are of an ever- 
lasting wear. A great number of wood-carvers 
make from ten shillings to two guineas a day as 
their share of the profits from the destruction of 
the fabric of the little moss. 

But what now? See the people running from 
far and near, and clustering round the ditch in 
the bog! On they come, in a sort of huddled pro- 
cession, carrying something. A mummy! actu- 


fine cure for the falling sickness; till at length, to 
preserve any remains of this antique citizen, he is 
locked up carefully under the charge of learned 
men. 

This is not the last of the treasures which the 
moss is compelled to yield up—not by many. 
Again and again, the surveyors and their men, 
who are exploring the land and deepening the 
rivers, gather about some new mystery or marvel. 
What is this brown floor on which the spades 
|strike, at a depth of twenty feet from where the 


down to sce. The edge of the floor is found, and 
they dig down nine feet further, declaring that 
they have found a cupboard twelve feet square. 
It is the old house, to be sure, that stood so 
prettily upon the green. They are finding the 
paved pathway to the hearthstone, and now the 
hearthstone; and now they are picking up the 
charred nuts that were gathered to be caten thou- 
sands of years ago. Instead of being eaten, the 
destiny of those nuts was to lie in tan for tens of 
centuries, and then to lie on the shelves of a 
cabinet for successive generations to wonder at. 
Something more touching than that is going on at 
some distance. What can be a more transitory 
affair than a child’s toy? We talk of childhood 
itself as transient, gone while we are admiring it ; 
and its toys are childhood’s experience of transi- 
ence. Yet here is the toy—the wooden sword— 
that was wielded bya little hand hundreds of 
generations back. That hand, probably hardened 
in war and the chase, was dissolved ages ago; and| 


singular in its antique shape, and mysterious as 
to a certain knob upon it, but otherwise fit to be 
made a toy again. No child is to have it, how- 
ever. It has become a grave affair by lapse of'| 
time, and it is to lie among the treasures of the 
Royal Irish Academy for the consideration of the 
learned. Truly, here the great and the small 
have lain down together. The mock sword lay 
lightly, as if put down upon a cushion. Here is 
something so firmly bedded in, that it seems to be 
rooted in the rock below. Here are bones, but 
they are like gnarled limbs of a great tree. It 
takes a dozen men, with ropes and strong arms, 
to move the mass. Then up it comes—an awful 
head of an unknown beast. (Can it be the head 
of a beast? Feel for the spine; dig down along 
the expanse of shoulder, and the depth of limb. 
It is the skeleton of an animal. When a natura- 
list sees a bone or two, he pronounces it an extinct 
elk, and when it is set up, men gaze up from below, 
and walk between its legs, and talk wonderingly 
of the days when the earth contained such gigan- 
tic creatures as these. The sea has them still; 
and in far climates there is the elephant; but that 








little Ireland should have been trodden by these 


about the olden time, when the elk came to drink 
at the margin of our lakes! 

At different stages of the cuttings, the woods 
reveal themselves—some growing (as may be cal- 
culated) a hundred years under the roots of others. 
The compactness of the lowest soil may be judged 
of by this. In this compact soil lies a stem, its 
wood of the closest grain. It is the yew that we saw 
fall one of the first victims of the moss. Where 
is it last seen in the block? In a garret, where 
® young artist lays it across his bench and saws a 
slice off it laboriously, and indents it with his 
chisel to show a stranger from over the sea how 
fine is the chocolate-coloured grain, and how well- 
tempered are the tools required to carve such a 
rare piece of ancient yew. 

If the natural lake and woods have been ab- 
sorbed and devoured, it is no wonder that the 
artificial islands are dissolved. The stream is to 
flow here again, and the people are deepening the 
channel. In doing so, they come upon a curious 
variety of old treasures, scattered abroad. The 
more modern iron and steel weapons have been 
found on a higher level—such as were light 
enough to be borne up by the little moss. The 
heavier ones, and the most ancient bronze wea- 
pons, are found the last—sunk in the soil under 
the bog. Around are picked up bones—the 
bones of the cattle and game eaten at the ancient 
feasts; and skins which may have covered boats, 
or served as clothing. Last of all—down in the 
sand half buried in the clay, there is a shining of 
gold. Those old ornaments are there, once more 
glancing to the sun now that it is too late ever to 
know what was the race that wore them, and why 
they were shaped and worn as they were. Here 
are the cheek-plates, and the diadems, and the 
gorgets, and the heavy cymbals, and the strange 
rings, and the twisted coronals and belts. Here 
they are! and’when they too are locked up ina 
metropolitan museum, we may consider the little 
moss pulled up by the roots, and visited with its 
full retribution. 

The long series of ages is past ; the valleys have 
been filled up with sponge, four thousand acres 
large ; and they are in the course of being clean- 
ed out again. What then? Will the lakes and 
ponds be brought back, and the woods made to 
spring afresh upon the hills? Will all things be 


as they were before, except the men who live 


there? No: such a restoration as that is a thing 
that never happens. We should like to sce some 
woods in the hollows, and on the ridges; but 
there are none planted yet. Where the lake was, 


|the soil is ploughed up, and drained, and ferti- 


lised ; and the valley will in time be smiling with 
waving corn and green pastures. Where there 
were fish, there will be flocks. Where there were 
perishable islands, there will be human dwellings. 
Where there was the howling of wolves, there is 
already the lowing of herds. Where there were 
murderous conflicts with barbaric swords, there 
will be reaping and binding by men armed with 
nothing worse than the peaceable sickle. So we 
may hope it will be in the end; but there are 
hundreds of acres of desolation to clear away first. 
It is only in prospect and in purpose that we have 
yet plucked up the little moss by the roots. 
scearenialipiinicttien 

The Whale’s Dread of Sworifish.—I recollect, 
one beautiful morning in October, when hundreds 
of huge whales, both young and old, were enjoying 
themselves in their native clement, and were often 
seen leaping out of it like salmon, and falling with 
a thundering noise as if they had nothing to fear, a 
“school” of swordfish was observed in the offing, 
and in less than half an hour the whales were on 


allya mummy! but not swathed like those of Egypt, | hoofs—how eloquent it makes our philosophers|their flight, and far out of our sight.— Sutherland. 
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SLAVERY. 


Among the evils incident to and inseparably 
connected with this unrighteous system, are the 
poverty and ignorance entailed upon a large pro- 
portion of the white population. This view of 
the subject is well exhibited in the following re- 
marks of the Philadelphia Ledger : 

“ Education at the South.—Iynorance at the 
Polls.—A. Georgia paper asserts that forty-one 
thousand white citizens of that commonwealth are 
unable to read. A Virginia paper declares that 
in the “ Old Dominion” there are eighty thousand | 
in the same predicament. Moreover, the evil is 


“For The Friend.” | to save themselves, by mortgaging their land 





conceded to be a growing one. In Virginia, for 
instance, the number in 1840 was only sixty 
thousand, while in Georgia, at the same period, 
it was but thirty thousand. It thus appears that 
in each of those States the number of uneducated 
whites is increasing more rapidly than the entire 
population. 

“What is true, in this respect, of these two 
Southern commonwealths, is true, to a greater or 
less degree, of every republic below Mason and_| 
Dixon’s line. Few, if any, can be in as good a| 
condition as Georgia, for that commonwealth, by | 
its greater attention to productive industry, has 
earned for itself the title of the ‘“‘ Empire State of} 
the South.” South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, if not North Carolina also, must, in fact, 
be far worse off. Itis not saying too much, there- 
fore, to assert that ignorance is spreading every- 
where below the Potomac, and that as |iberty is 
only safe where the voters are educated, the na- 
tional republic runs a constantly increasing risk, 
from a quarter hitherto little suspected. 

“Tt may seem strange at first sight, to a North-| 
ern reader, that ignorance can thus extend itself! 
at the South. ‘The error, however, arises from 
the popular notion that every white man in that 
section of the country is rich, and capable, conse- 
quently, of educating his children at his own ex- 
pense. But the fact is that a few hundred thou- 
sand men, probably not over three hundred thou- 
sand, monopolize all the wealth of the South. To 
be a furmer in Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, 
much less in a Western State, demands compara- 
tively little money. But to be planter in the 
Carolinas, in Mississippi, or in Texas, requires a 
large capital. With able-bodied slaves, at a thou- 
sand dollars a piece, it takes a small fortune to till 
even an ordinary-sized estate, the more especially 
as slave labour is less thrifty than free, and there- 
fore calls for a larger number of hands to work a 
given quantity of acres. The comparative idle- 
ness in which the master lives, tends, moreover, to 
foster habits of luxury and extravagance. As a 
general rule, in consequence, most planters are a 
year ahead of their crop: that is, they live this 
season, on the anticipated profits of the next. 
Such a system involves wide-spread bankruptcy, 
whenever what is called a crisis occurs; and in- 
deed is as fertile in breeding decayed gentlemen 
as ever was the absentee system of Ireland. 

“Nor is this all. The system of slave-labour 
exhausts land, and can only be maintained by con- 
tinually bringing a virgin soil under cultivation. 
The old tobacco farms of the middle slave States, 
and the deserted cotton fields of the Carolinas testify 
to this fact. There is a continual impulse, in the 
South, towards new territories, because the old 
soils annually grow poorer, and finally cease to 
repay the planter. The result of all this is that! 
families are incessantly being impoverished. | 
Those who see their perils in time, and emigrate | 
to the virgin soils of the Southwest with their 


| 








selling a few servants, sink at last to hopeless beg- 
gary. Is it a wonder, therefore, that ignorance is 
spreading at the South? The children of the 
families becoming impoverished in this generation, 
added to the offspring of those who grew poor in 
former ones, accounts for the otherwise anomolous 
fact, that ignorance increases, on the other side of 
the Potomac, on the showing of the Southern 
newspapers themselves, faster than the popula- 
tion. 

“The difficulty of applying a remedy, it is ap- 
parent, is in exact proportion to the deep-seated 
character of the evil. 
the South except a liberal provision for public 
schools by the legislatures of the several States. 
The rich there must educate the poor, the nation, 
if not themselves, suffer from the neglect. 


—_e——_ 
For * The Frien«,” 


Coffee Leaf Tea. 


Some attention has been latterly attracted to 
the leaves of the coffee tree, which, it is stated, 
can be procured most abundantly and cheaply, 
and, it is asserted, will furnish a beverage as 
pleasant and useful as the coffee berry. From an 
article in a late London paper, it appears that Dr. 
Stenhouse had made a chemical examination of 
the coffee leaves, and found them to contain more 
cafeine (Theine) than the berries, the former ave- 
raging 1.14 per cent. of theine, the latter from 
0.80 to 1 per cent., leading to the inference that 
the stimulating and nutritious qualities of the 
leaves must be at least as great as those of the 
berries. 
from Sumatra. Dr. Stenhouse says of them, 
‘*The sample had a deep brown color, and con- 
sisted of the leaves of the coffee tree mixed with 
fragments of stalks. The leaves had been strongly 
roasted, in rather a rough manner, and conse- 
quently acquired a slightly empyreumatic odour. 
In this respect they pretty closely resemble Para- 
guay tea, the leaves and twigs of the Ilex para- 
guayensis, which is subjected to a somewhat simi- 
lar process. The coffee leaves, when digested with 
boiling water, yielded a deep brown infusion, which 
in taste and odour, closely resembled an infusion 
of a mixture of coffee and tea.” 
that the care and skill exercised in the preserva- 
tion of the leaves, in the roasting and even the 
manner of making the infusion, are likely greatly 
to affect the quality of the beverage. Dr. Sten- 
house states that the leaves can be imported into 
England at a cost of less than two pence per 
pound. Dr. S. also examined the Paraguay tea 
(Mato,) and found it yielded on an average 1.23 
per cent. of theine. ood black tea from China 
he found yielded 2.13 per cent. of theine. * 


————_> o—_—_— - 


The Great Wants in a City.—There is in this 
great city, all the time, two great wants,—the 
one of poor, earnest, ambitious men, young and 
old, in want of place ; and the other, of well-off, 
suffering employers, in want of just such place 
men. Men often nearly starve here for the want 
of something to do, and well-off men work them- 
selves almost to death in need of these very place 
men. The difficulty comes from there being no 
way of bringing the two classes together. The 
employer cannot—will not, and dare not, pick up 
every straggler that comes along, and they who 
are in pursuit of place, begin with such high hopes 
and demands, that they ruin their chance of em- 
ploy in the very outset,—and hence, can get no- 
thing todo. In a city like this, there is always 


slaves, arrest ruin, at least for a few generations;|work enough for men unembarrassed with fami- 
but those who remain, after struggling for awhile | lies to do—work that would at least keep them|it beat ; it is—your heart.— Selected. 


We see no road open for) 


The dried coffee leaves examined were} 


It is evident | 
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alive, until they could show what they were good 
for,—and such work, as when they demonstrate 
themselves to be fit for it, will make them com- 
fortable and perhaps rich.—N. Y. Express. 
— = 
For ‘* The Friend.” 

In reading in last week’s number of the “ The 
Friend,” a piece headed “ Encouragement to the 
seed of the righteous,”’ it was comforting to be- 
lieve the Head of the church has raised up, and 
is qualifying sons and daughters in different 
meetings, to fill the vacant places of those, who 
having faithfully served the Lord in their day, 
are gathered to the reward prepared for the right- 
eous at the end of the race. And though there 
may be cause to mourn the church is deprived of 
many upright pillars in this time of sifting and 
discouragement, “Is it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie 
waste?’ Let us rather gird up the loins of our 
minds, and watch unto prayer, and whatsoever 
our hands find to do, do it with our might. And 
though weakness may be ours, yet strength is laid 
on One that is mighty to save and able to deliver. 
And while many of the beloved youth are ensnared 
and captivated, with the delusive pleasures of this 
fading world, the testimonies held by our worthy 


| predecessors will not be permitted to fall to the 


ground for want of supporters, for there are many 
hidden ones, who have been holding back, who 
will have to come forth and show themselves on 
the Lord’s side, that our Zion may again arise in 
her ancient beauty. Othe times call for increased 
diligence, that the enemy may not entrap the feet 
of the unwary. Let those who are placed as 
watchmen and watchwomen on our walls, make 
straight steps to their feet, for there are many 
watching for the halting of these. We may be 
ready to say with the prophet Elijah, “I have 
been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts : be- 
cause the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword ; and I, even I only, am 
left ; and they seek my life to take it away;” yet 
a remnant will be preserved; for what said the 
Lord unto him: “I have left me seven thousand 
in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed 
him.” Let the weak be encouraged to hold on 
their way, trusting in the Lord. ‘There is none 
like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon 
the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on 
the sky. ‘The Eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms :’ Happy art 
thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, O people 
saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and 
who is the sword of thy excellency.” 

Philada., Ninth mo. 11th, 1854. 

—— 

Motion —The common watch ticks 17,160 
times an hour, and as a good watch will some- 
times run one hnndred years, in that time it would 
tick 15,042,456,000 times. The watch is made 
of hard metal, but we can tell you of a curious 
machine, which is made of something not so hard 
as brass or steel—it is not much harder than 
the flesh of your arm—yet it will beat more than 
five thousand times an hour, one hundred and 
twenty thousand times a day, and 43,830,000 
a year. It will sometimes, though not often, last 
one hundred years; and when it does it beats 
4,383,800,000 times. One might think this last 
machine, soft as it is, would wear out sooner than 
than the other, but it does not. We will tell you 
one thing more. You have this little machine 
about you. Youneed not feel in your pocket, for 
it is not there. It is in your body, you can feel 
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: a Ship Building on the Clyde. 
“Tn Him all Falness Dwells.” The Scientific American states, on the autho- 
There are a multitude of apparently desirable | tity of the London “ Artizan,” that “since March, 
things which require arduous labour, that yield| 1853, there have been built, or are now building 
nothing but disappointment when obtained. The | 00 the river, no fewer than 265 vessels, of which 
reason of this, few seem enabled to discover, and | 87 were sailing vessels, and the rest, 178, steamers. 
most are apt to charge some adventitious circum- Of this large number, only 31 are built of wood ; 
stance with the cause of the deficiency. Much {all the rest, 234, are of iron. Of the steamers, 
wealth does not possess the prize towards which |47 were built with paddle wheels, and 131 were 
so many aspire, for those possessing it may be so | Screw propellers. The total tonnage of these ves- 
harrassed by anxiety and perplexity, as to be tired |sels amounts to 166,804 tons. The river Clyde, 
of existence, and even sunk into an irremediable | or that portion of it on which these vessels have 
dejection, and a permanent mental gloom. Learn-|been built, or are building, is in length twenty 
ing of itself is also defective in furnishing what is miles, from Greenock to Glasgow.” Probably in 
substantially beneficial, for after an acquisition of |/no other part of the world embracing such a small 
all that can be known by the most unremitting | extent of territory, were so large a number of 
assiduity, the student will find himself greatly |steamers built. The district would seem to be the 
deceived if he depend principally upon this to steamship shop of the world; the vessels referred 
promote his happiness ; for still he may remain |to having been constructed for parties of many 
beclouded by selfishness; and pride with its at-| different nations. 


Speed on Railways.—Mr. Meigs has recently 
published a book, in which he states that the Em- 
peror Nicholas, of Russia, has taken the first great 
step in the construction of railways which looks to 
the attainment of the highest practical speed in tra- 
velling onthem. Instead of opening narrow cuts 
and going round every obstacle, the road from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, five hundred miles, is 
made on a straight line, and opened two hundred 
feet wide, so that the running engineer can sce 
everything on the way. The gauge of the track 
is broad, and the locomotive is on wheels of large 
diameter, and the signals and time are perfectly 
fixed, and the roads crossing the track are shut off 
by gates as the trains approach. In this way a 
speed of one hundred miles an hour is obtained. 

—_——¢-——— 

“ After so many years of uninterrupted activity, 
to be imprisoned, to be silenced, and almost in- 
capable of writing or reading, is more wearisome 





cL 


tendant evils, anger, envy, and emulation, remain —_+-+—— than even the pain that often accompanies 
unsubdued, and so prominently obtrude them- TRUST IN GOD Selected. it. And yet hence the following instruction may 
\ selves, as entirely to prevent that serene’ enjoy- : : be gathered:—How much activity belongs to 
aS ; “Tf thou hast ever felt that all on earth ‘ : and that thi is oft i 
ment, which is realized by the ransomed and re- “se celine some natures: and that this nature is often mis- 
? Is transient and unstable; that the hopes 
; ; . ken f H I led 
} — from the corruptions of a vain world. Which man reposes on his brother man a se ca tl wall of G ‘’ Wh veg tl = 
Others again may seek in gaiety and pleasure the Are oft but broken reeds; if thou hast seen suller as well as do the will of God. en 1 have 
weume of diverting the mind aoe enestine the That life itself is ‘ but a vapour,’ springing bid one of my children sit down quietly, and re- 
thoughts from a serious consideration of account- From Times upheaving ocean, decked perhaps ~—_ {main silent, during my pleasure, I enjoin him a 
ability, till these wear away and lose their charm tap aly nib paariprome mgs haoheemineag much more difficult task than the most active ser- 
ys ‘ ’ To be dissolved and mingled with the vast : . 
and like vessels that will no longer hold anything And fathomless expanse, that rolls its waves bee re ~ a. it ee done, a I 
refreshing, become empty of all that can satisfy. On every side around thee ;—if thy heart ordered it. How is it that I have not yet learnt 
The only pure and regenerating principle, is that Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned to sit still when I am bid.” — Cecil. 
which cae to pursue good a euaeatt By That earth has no security ; then go —_~+—— 
“oldi hedie P ; hi 5 d f li 4 hel Ga J And place thy trust in God. The bliss of earth 
yielding obedience to this word of lite, help is given Is transient as the coloured light that beams About three hours before the death of the well- 
to live ina devout and waiting state of mind ; here In morning dew drops. Yeta little while, known James Hervey, he affectionately addressed 
the thoughts are severed from an idolatrous love of And all that earth can show of majesty, his friend, Dr. Stonehouse, on the importance of 
the things of time, and by the way of the cross od = il oa fade away hang | Lis everlasting concerns, and entreated him not to 
there isa knowledge of entering as upon a new eee ee ee 


be overcharged with the cares of this life; but to 
attend, amidst the multiplicity of his business, to 
the one thing needful, adding :— 


The sceptre and the sword shall pass away ; 
The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 


existence, wherein we experience our affections 
and desires to be changed, and from a life of 


' 
i a ac 8 )n beauty’s me . . i 
emptiness and want, one of peace and fulness to = De _ 8 erie oe i os = pale, Which done, the poorest can no wants endure; 
be enjoyed. It is only by and through our Lord G ae oo eee aa ees - os And which not done, the richest must be poor : 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, “in whom all fullness ee ee 


* * * * But the power 


Of God, his goodness and his grace, shall be 
Unchanged, when all the worlds that he has made 


dwells,” as He is mercifully pleased to clothe us 


Upon the nearer approach of dissolution, being 
with a portion of his life-giving presence, that 


raised a little in his chair, he said, with great 


; a ? . 
anything truly substantial is conferred : it is then Have ceased their revolutions. When the suns mremag Ni en aie - ae Lord 
that the toil-worn traveller finds a place of rest —- oe in — sky, have poured their last, aaa ee th aa hol saad te oa rah 
and satisfaction, which could not be found in any amps pl taiandngay waged oes ae y re a Sa 
idl uit. This holy on th a Still God shall be the same—the same in love, have seen thy most precious and comfortable salva- 
paren § perma as Roly URCUOR the CxXperi- In majesty, in mercy:—then rely in faith, tion. Here Doctor is my cordial ; what are all 
enced Christian regards as the substance of enjoy- In faith on Him, and thou shalt never find the ceclials cleen to cunnett the a low 9 
ment, and finds thattjt must grace every temporal Hope disappointed, or reliance vain.” : = given 00 Supp ying, in com- 
Siti tn ahah th tate eee. tf damch parison of that which arises from the promises of 
8 ee eee . ~ salvation by Christ? This, this, supports me !’” 
honest endeavours and the Divine permission, we MARY OF BETHANY. ? 


are favoured with the good things of this life, and 


BY W. W. CALDWELL. 
know them to be sanctified to us, they possess the 


She sat within the lonely room, 


—_——_———_—— 


An Example of Industry.—The Baltimore Pa- 





means of impartinga real satisfaction, which greatly Where last in life her brother lay, triot says, that Samuel Williams, a coloured man, 
contrasts with a sordid and unsavoury disposition. Ere fell that dark and cheerless gloom has one of the finest farms in Washington county, ; 
Then how forcibly is caution enjoined, when That shadowed oll her wensy way. Md. The Hagerstown Herald states that, at the 
mercifully possessed of a little of the true sub- Her eyes were dim with frequent tears age of 38 years, he was a slave in Stafford count 
y po 7 : ae : 1 ’ 8 J ’ : y> 
stance, and an experimental evidence of regard! _No gleam of hope can Mary see, Va., but subsequently purchased his freedom from 
by Him, in whom all fulness dwells, that we do Tal a ee ee omen his own earnings. He then bound himself to years 
not neglect to follow in the way of his leadings, vr eee of servitude until he could purchase his wife and 
as a matter of the highest necessity, seeing that Oh! then, a sweet and peaceful calm children, which he acconiplished when he was 50 
all acquisitions, unless savoured with his Spirit, Stilled the deep anguish of her mind ; years of age. He now ownsa farm, worth $10,000, ’ 
come short of yielding any real quietude or actual With eager steps she sought the balm and personal property amounting to several thou- 
, : 5 ere Which there alone her soul could find. 3 ° ~ . 
comfort in this temporary abode. For it may be sand more, all earned by his own labour. He is 
well for us to remember, “if we sin wilfully after And lowly at the Saviour’s feet now 73 years of age. 
that we have received the knowledge of the ‘Truth, | ' She — - es and cried, ++ 
. *o . . ” | 8 yg é y sw — * Yr 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.”’ (Heb. |  Siieies then bene tele ohat not died.” Singular Stock.—Robt. Scott, of Woodford 
q a , / : : 
x. 26.) Still an apparent devotion even then might ai mai : on county, Ky., who owns one of the splendid farms 
exist, with endeavours to climb up some other way, er words the fount of memory stirred, of that region, has a large pond of water upon his 
. . : And filled with tears his pitying eyes; . eee . 
oe a by “os _— into the true fold. | had seen by Leneres’ quave the beard domain, by which he has half domesticated a flock 
j aul reminded Timothy, that “if a man also| hn wales tat! rons : of wild He first procured eleve 1 - 
| , ; y9 oice that bade her brother rise ! geese. © Urst procured eleven and crop 
strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except ; ped their wings, which reclaimed them for the 
he strive lawfully. The husbandman that labour- O! happy thou, with loving heart, season. They migrate northward in the spring : 
| eth must be first partaker of the fruit.”’—(2 Tim Thus all thy grief on Christ to lay! and return in the fall with their full-fledged y - 
1 2 ch. 5.6 ¥ ; . Thine was indeed the better part — eee ee ee ee 
ch. 5, 6 vrs.) Nor life, nor death, could take away ! The flock now numbers two hundred and eighty, 
i State of New York. Congregational Herald, jand it increases annually. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

HUGH ROBERTS. 

Hugh Roberts was a man of much activity of 
mind, and was employed by his fellow citizens in 
public life, being one of the council of the Pro- 
vince. He however was principally concerned, 
after knowing his own calling and election made 
sure, to fill up his measure of service for his Di- 
vine Master, in the church militant, as a minister 
of the gospel, and as one called and prepared for 
the exercise of Christian discipline in religious 
meetings. 

After being some years in Pennsylvania, he 
deemed it right to pay a visit to his native coun- 
try, to remain for awhile among his friends and 
relatives. His friends of Haverford Monthly 
Meeting, held Fourth month 14, 1688, gave him 
a certificate to take with him, of which this is a 
transcript. 

“To all Friends and people, everywhere, to 
whom this may come, Know ye, that whereas our 
dear friend and brother, Hugh Roberts, of the 
township of Merion, in the county of Philadelphia, 
in Pennsylvania, in America, having had an in- 
clination upon his mind a considerable time to 
visit his friends and relations in his native coun- 
try, in Wales, and having laid it before our 
Monthly Meeting, to which he doth belong, and 
Friends having nothing against it, this is there- 
fore to certify all, that we have endeared love for 
our friend and brother, with true unity and fel- 
lowship, having had experience of his faithfulness 
to Truth, and his carefulness in walking answera- 
ble unto it, both in life and conversation, having 
been serviceable amongst us, and a helper in the 
work of the Lord, and of good report and esteem 
amongst men, and we believe clear upon the ac- 
count of marriage, or anything relating to it. 

“ And now, that the powerful presence of the 
Lord our God may go along with him, to preserve 
and guide him (if it be his will) to us again, is 
the earnest desire of your dear friends and bre- 
thren in the everlasting Truth, and well wishers 
to all mankind.” 

Hugh Roberts remained in Great Britain two 
years during which time he married* Elizabeth 
John, a valuable Friend, of Liwyn y Branar, in 
Wales. They were married in 1689, and in 1690 
came over to their home in Pennsylvania. Many 
Welsh Friends accompanied them. Hugh Roberts 
was now much given up to attend his Master’s 
business, and to work his will, not permitting the 
new and endeared connection he had formed in 
life to prevent his going from home wherever 
religious duty led. He was one of the minister- 
ing Friends who signed the testimony against 
George Keith, and he felt closely united with 
those who not only professed the truth, but mani- 
fested a concern to oppose error. 

Of his various religious journeys to strengthen 
Friends in the faith, and to labour for the instruc- 
tion and convincement of others, northward and 
southward on this American continent, we know 
little more than that they embraced all parts 
where there were were any Friends from Virginia 
to New England. 

A concern having been for some time on his 
mind to pay a religious visit to England and 
Wales, he spread the matter before his Monthly 
Meeting, who, on the 17th of Tenth month, 1696, 
gave him the following certificate addressed— 
































































“To our dear friends and brethren in England, 
Wales, and elsewhere. 

“ Entirely and truly beloved Friends,— 

“The tender salutation of our dear love in the 
blessed and unchangeable Truth, is unto you, 
whom the Lord hath gathered by the eternal arm 
of his power, in this his gospel day of free love 
and salvation, and our sincere breathings unto the 
Lord are, that he may keep and preserve you, and 
us, with all his people, to the end of our days. 
Our dear and well beloved friend, Hugh Roberts, 
being drawn forth to visit you, and having laid it 
before us, we, having unity therewith, could do 
no less upon Truth’s account, and in his behalf 
than to give this following account concerning 
him, viz., That he is a man, whose innocent life 
and blameless conversation doth adorn the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, of which 
the Lord hath made him a serviceable minister, 
and hath owned him by his blessed power and 
heavenly presence, to the comforting, refreshing, 
and confirming of many, and is well owned by his 
people also. He is a man well beloved among 
whom he lives, where the Lord hath made him a 
pillar in his church, and very serviceable in 
divers respects. He is one that the Lord hath 
made willing to spend and be spent for Truth’s 
sake. His service hath not been only amongst 
us, and in this province, but also in New England, 
Long Island, Kast and West Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia. His services and sufferings, when 
in our native land, divers of us were acquainted 
with, which are also known to many of our 
Friends and brethren there. He hath stood firm 
in his testimony, as at other times, so also in the 
time of the late separation and division,* in these 
parts. Our sincere desires and humble prayers 
are unto the Lord, that he may keep, preserve, 
and accompany with his Divine power and blessed 
presence, in this his intended journey, and at all 
other times, with us, and all his people everywhere, 
to the glory of his great name, comfort and edifi- 
cation of his church and people, to the convincing 
of many that are yet strangers to the blessed way 
of Truth.” 

Some time towards the close of the First month, 
1697, Hugh Roberts took leave of his family, and 
proceeded towards James river, in Virginia, to 
embark for England. He had a tedious journey 
to the ship, occupying several weeks. Samuel 
Carpenter and John Ascue accompanied him to 
the Susquehanna river, from whence he proceeded 
to West River, thence to the dwelling of Richard 
Harrison. Richard Harrison and the neighbour- 
ing Friends sent him forward with a man and two 
horses to the Potomac river, where he was left at 
the house of one not in profession with Friends, 
who entertained him with great kindness for two 
days and nights, until a passage offered for get- 
ting him over the Potomac, at that place six miles 
broad. Those who ferried him across, would take 
no pay for his passage, but he found it impossible 
to procure a horse to convey him to the Rappa- 
hannock. He accordingly was obliged to walk 
thither through the woods. In his solitary jour- 
ney he reached the house of a Captain Taylor, who 
proved very hospitable and kind, furnishing him 
food, and putting him over the river. On the 
other side of the Rappahannock he procured a 
man and horse, and was taken forward fourteen 
miles. Being then left, he proceeded for six 
miles to the house of a Friend where he had been 
on one of his religious journeys. Thus it was, 
sometimes walking and sometimes waiting for con- 
veyances, that weeks were consumed in reaching 
the mouth of James river, where he met the ves- 








* He was a widower, having been married early in 


life. His first wife died before he removed from Wales.! * Under George Keith. 





sel he was to sail in. But the vessel had to wait 
for her consorts, nothing less than a fleet, under 
an armed convoy, venturing in that time of war 
and piracy to put to sea. At the expiration of 
fifteen days from his reaching the vessel, they 
sailed, it being the 7th of the Third month. The 
voyage was then accounted rather a short one, 
occupying only 46 days. 

He diligently occupied his time for about two 
years in visiting the meetings of Friends, and in 
various gospel labours in different parts of England. 
Among other neighbourhoods visited was Penl- 
lyn, his native place. He thus describes what 
occurred there. “I desired notice might be given 
to as many of my old acquaintance and relations 
as they conveniently could inform, that I did not 
expect to remain long, and so goon my way. I 
knew abundance would be willing to see me, and 
I was desirous to see them at meeting, rather than 
at any other place, for 1 had a secret hope, that 
some of them would be reached. This place was 
chiefly set before me before I went from home, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord, he did not 
only require me to go, and leave them that were 
near and dear to me, but also enabled me, by his 
power and wisdom, to perform the work and ser- 
vice he had for me to do, for which my soul is 
more engaged unto him thanever. In this meet- 
ing the Lord in a wonderful manner opened my 
heart and mouth, to proclaim his truth, and the 
way of it, and that in great tenderness, so that the 
witness of God was reached unto, I believe in all 
that were present, and many were convinced of 
God’s truth and way. Oh, what shedding of tears 
there was amongst young and old! Truth was up- 
permost and over all. Blessed and magnified be the 
name of the Lord for ever.” —( To be continued.) 

——_~oo————— 
COLOUR OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The usual tint of the Mediterranean Sea, when 
undisturbed by accidental or local causes, is a 
bright and deep blue; but in the Adriatic a green 
tinge is prevalent; inthe Levant Basin, it borders 
to purple; while the Euxine often has the dark 
aspect'from which it derives its modern appella- 
tion. The clear ultramarine tint is the most gen- 
eral, and has been immemorially noticed, although 
the diaphanous translucence of the water almost 
justifies those who assert that it has no colour at 
all. But notwithstanding the fluid, when unde- 
filed by impurities, seems in small quantities to be 
perfectly colourless, yet in large masses it assured- 
ly exhibits tints of different intensities. That the 
sea has actually a fine blue colour at a distance 
from the land cannot well be contradicted; nor 
can such colour, however influential the sky is 
known to be in shifting tints, be considered as 
wholly due to the reflection from the heavens, 
since it is often of a deeper hue than that of the 
sky, both from the interception of solar light by 
the clouds, and the hues which they themselves 
take. This is difficult to account for satisfactorily, 
as no analysis has yet detected a sufficient quan- 
tity of colouring matter to tinge so immense a 
body of water; wherefore Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
supposition of an admixture of iodine cannot be 
admitted, for its presence is barely traceable un- 
der the most careful analysis. Those who con- 


|tend for their being no colour at all, may remind 


us that the blue rays are the most refrangible; 
and that being reflected in greatest quantity by 
the fluid (which, because of its density and depth, 
causes them to undergo a strong refraction) they 
cause a tint which is only apparent. Be that 
as it may, seamen admit of one conclusion, namely, 
that a green hue is a general indication of sound- 
ings, and indigo blue of profound depth.— The 
Mediterranean, by Admiral Smith. 
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From “ Chambers’s Journal.” 
Customs and Manners Under the Water, 


Science has become intimate with animal life 
on the land—even with those creatures that are 
too minute to be seen with the naked eye; but, 
till recently, the ocean appeared to baffle its re- 
searches, and in its turn to say to man in the 
hollow and mysterious voice that threatens as 


well as charms: “Thus far shalt thou go and no| 


farther!” But all was in vain. Science, which 
explores the further heavens, was not to be ar- 
rested in its progress by the waters; and moving 
steadily onwards in this new direction, it has now 
invaded the depths of the sea, and examined, with 





its calm, observant eye, the forms and manners of 
its inhabitants. This has not been accomplished 
by means of perilous adventure—and, indeed, no 
perilous adventure could have achieved the feat. 
The French zoologist who proposed, some time 
ago, to pay a domestic visit to the fishes of the 
Mediterranean, provided with a water-tight dress 
and a breathing-tube, would have come back 
doubtless well able to furnish a pleasing super- 
ficial sketch, but quite ignorant of those minute 
details of individual life which form the materials 
of natural history. 

This is well illustrated in a beautiful little work | 
now before us, in which the author declares that 
the records of animals which form the foundation 
of all our correct generalization, are strictly bio- 
graphical.* He traces an idiosyncrasy in the 
lower orders of creation somewhat akin to that of 
man; remarking that the shepherd recognizes 
every sheep of his flock by its face—that the 
groom is a physiognomist in horses—and that he 
himself comprehends the expression of birds. By 
this alone he was able, while in Jamaica, to tell 
one from another the wild doves in his cages, 
although they were perfectly alike in colour. 
* * * ah ee > * * 

To visit the inhabitants of the sea, in the con- 
strained manner that would have been compulsory 
in a being formed like man, would have been of 
little use as regards biographical details. What, 
then, was to be done? To bring them to us, to 
be sure, since we could not go comfortably to 
them—to have them up in a witness-box and 
make them give an account of themselves. But 
it was necessary to do this in a particular way, 
for fish are no more at their ease out of the water, 
than we are under it ; it was necessary to bring a 
portion of their element with them, and to have 
all their little comforts about them, such as stones, 
sand, mud, and marine plants; it was necessary, 
in short, for the purposes of science, to have a 
piece of the sea laid upon our table: and, being 
necessary, this was done. The principle upon 
which the Aquarium is constructed—the mutual 
dependance of animal and vegetable life, the for- 
mer supplying the carbonic acid essential to the 
latter, and the latter the oxygen essential to the 
former—is already known to our readers ; and we 
have only to add, that the desired portion of the 
sea, with its animals, plants, rocks, and sand, is 
contained in a glass tank, and that thus the phi- 
losopher has nothing to do but to sit down in his 
night-gown and slippers, and watch the goings 
on, and pry into the family secrets—using his 
lens when necessary—of the inhabitants of the 
deep. 

To preserve the transparency of the tank would 
seem a difficult matter, from the floating myriads 
of spores or seeds of the algae that are constantly 
finding a resting-place on the glass, and trying to 


* The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders of 
the Deep Sea. By Philip Henry Gosse, A. L. S., etc. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1854. 


curtain the whole from the water’s edge to the 
bottom. To avert this danger, we employ a 
couple of little slavies, the common periwink, and 
as common top (Z'rochus); and these creatures go 
constantly about, shearing away the tender growth 
of vegetation as soon as it is formed, and taking 
the crop in lieu of wages. Mr. Gosse watched, 
through his pocket-lens, a top at his work; and 
this was the modus operandi: “ At very regular 
intervals, the proboscis—a tube with thick fleshy 
walls—is rapidly turned inside out to a certain 
extent, until a surface is brought into contact with 
the glass having a silky lustre : this is the tongue. 
It is moved with a short sweep, and then the 
tubular proboscis infolds its walls again, the 
tongue disappearing, and every filament of con- 
ferva being carried up into the interior from the 
little area which had been swept. The next in- 
stant—the foot meanwhile having made a small 
advance—the proboscis unfolds again, the tongue 


makes another sweep, and again the whole is| 


withdrawn ; and this proceeds with great regu- 
larity. I can compare the action to nothing so 
well as to the manner in which the tongue of an 
ox licks up the grass of the field, or to the action 
of a mower cutting down swath after swath as he 
marches along. The tongue with which the con- 
fervoid plants are swept away is a curious instru- 
ment: ‘ It is, in reality, an excessively delicate 
ribbon of transparent cartillaginous substance or 


membrane, on which are set spinous teeth of| 


glassy texture and brilliancy. They are perfectly 
regular, and arranged in three rows, of which the 
middle ones are three-pointed, while in each of 
the outer rows, a three-pointed tooth alternates 
with a larger curved one, somewhat boat-like in 
form. All the teeth project from the surface of 
the tongue in hooked curves, and all point in the 
same direction. The action of this sort of tongue 
is that of a rasp, the projecting teeth abrading 
the surface of the plants on which the animal 
feeds, just as the lion is said to act with the horny 
pupillze of his tongue on the flesh of his victim. 
Among the strange animals described by our 
author as inhabiting his Aquarium, is the cepha- 
lopod called the Sepiola vulgaris ; a curious lit- 
tle creature, which, when first taken from its 
native haunts, betrays much agitation, but finally 
suspends itself in mid water, “ like a brown moth 
hovering over a flower,” with its protuberant 
eyes gazing on either side. ‘ While thus hover- 
ing motionless in the water, the sepiola presents a 
fair opportunity for observing its curious transi- 
tions of colour, which are great and sudden. We 
can scarcely assign any hue proper to it. Now it 
is nearly white, or pellucid, with a faint band of 
brown specks along the back, through which the 
internal viscera glisten like silver; in an instant 
the specks become spots, that come and go, and 
change their dimensions and their forms, and ap- 
pear and disappear momentarily. The whole body 
—arms, fins, and all—the parts which before ap- 
peared free, display the spots, which, when looked 
at attentively, are seen to play about in the most 
singular manner, having the appearance of a 
coloured fluid, injected with constantly varying 
force into cavities in the substance of the skin, of 
ever-changing dimensions. Now the spots become 
rings, like the markings of a panther’s skin ; and 
as the little creature moves slightly, either side 
beneath the fin is seen to glow with metallic lus- 
tre, like that of gold-leaf seen through horn. 
Again the rings unite and coalesce, and form a 
beautiful netted pattern of brown; which colour 
increasing, leaves the interspaces a series of white 
spots on the rich dark ground. These and other 
phases are every instant interchanging, and pass- 
ing suddenly and momentarily into each other 








with the utmost irregularity. But here is a 
change! One is hovering in quiescence, his 
colour pale, almost white ; one of his fellows 
shoots along just over him: with the quickness 
of thought, the alarmed creature turns from white 
to a uniform deep brown, the rich full colour suf- 
fusing the skin in a second, like a blush on a 
young maiden’s face. The hue is very beautiful ; 
it is the fine, deep sienna-tint of tortoise-shell ; a 
substance which, indeed, the mingling clouds of 
brown and pellucid horn closely resemble in the 
intermediate phases of colour. 


(To be concluded.) 
——_~++—_—_ 
For“ The Friend.” 


The Traffic in Church Livings. 

“The market for church livings continues to be 
well supplied, and the demand appears to be 
brisk. During the past month, fifty-eight advow- 
sons, or next presentations, have been offered for 
sale by public auction, or through private agency, 
and the aggregate annual value of these amounts 
to £27,600 ; forty-six have been offered in ex- 
change for others, of the annual value in the 
aggregate, of £17,140 ; twenty-two have been 
inquired for by intended purchasers, of the annual 
value in the aggregate, of £12,112; and it ap- 
peared that an extensive business is done in pro- 
perty of this description, through the medium of 
lists privately circulated.” — London Daily 
News. 

The preceding statement of an English paper ex- 
cites surprise, that in a country so enlightened as 
England, and containing so many honest and 
zealous advocates of the Christian religion, such 
shameless traffic in professedly sacred things should 
be still tolerated. The fact is probably explained 
by its being one of the incidents attached to a 
corrupt system, which grew up in days of compa- 
rative darkness ; and which the conservative feel- 
ing, so strong in English character, has so far 
prevented from being dealt with according to its 
merits, and the prevailing judgment of the better 
classes of the people. 

oe 
Dislike to Controversy. 

“T quarrel with no man for his religion; I am 
no bigot. Every one may hold whatever senti- 
ments he chooses, so far as I am concerned ; and 
if there is one thing I hate beyond another, it is 
religious controversy.” 

Such were the very liberal views expressed by 
B , on an occasion when an attempt was made 
to controvert some exceedingly erroneous doctrines 
which certain fulse teachers were propagating. 

B was himself a professor of religion, and 
yet gloried in the liberality or toleration which 
excused him from defending the cause of Truth, 
when most bitterly assailed. He seemed never 
to doubt that his position was a right one, and 
that in maintaining it he was vastly superior to 
those who thought the faith once delivered to the 
saints worth contending for. He neversuspected, 
what was the true state of the case, that his ex- 
treme generosity was nothing less than indiffer- 
ence to the Truth. Like many professors, his 
religion was nominal ; and as he had no practical 
appreciation of the Truth as a source of consola- 
tion and triumph to his own soul, he could, or 
would, see no difference in the various forms of 
faith. All were alike to him, and he was even 
intemperate in his condemnation of those who 
firmly insisted on a difference. He never engaged 
in a religious controversy, for the simple reason 
that he felt not the slightest interest in the mat- 
ters at issue. His tolerant spirit failed him under 
other circumstances. In matters of business, he 
was tenacious even to obstinacy in his opinions ; 
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and in politics, he was one of that class of parti- 
zans who could find no terms sufficiently denun- 
ciatory to characterize his opponents. He would 
have regarded the man as a traitor to his country 
who could calmly say, “I quarrel with no man 
for his polities. Every one may hold what senti- 
ments he pleases, so far as I am concerned, and 
if there be one thing which is the object of my 
special abhorrence, it is political squabbles.” As 
a politician, his heart was in the matter ; as a re- 
ligionist, he was contented with an empty profes- 
sion. He could be extremely tolerant about things 
in which he felt no interest ; in other matters, his 
charity failed him. 

In this, B—— is the type of a class. There 
are hundreds who can violently quarrel for an un- 
important opinion, who are horrified at religious 
controversy. They can take delight in a partizan 
political paper, with all its distortions and misre- 
presentations, and are particularly entertained 
when the characters of political opponents are 
torn into shreds ; but when they see in a religious 
newspaper an earnest defence of that truth which 
the Son of God came down from Heaven to teach 
for our eternal salvation, they denounce it as 
bigotry, and profess to be scandalized by such a 
desecration of religion ! 

Our object is not to encourage the spirit of re- 
ligious controversy. It is greatly to be lamented 
that there ever should be occasion for it. Neither 
are we disposed to defend the human passion and 
infirmity which often mingle with a legitimate 
defence of the Truth; but we wish to detect and 
expose the true motives of those who, under 
a pretence of liberality, would sacrifice Truth 
to its enemies, and who would weaken the hands 
of its defenders, by denouncing them as disturbers 
of the peace. They can contend for a dollar, be- 
cause they know its value; they have not a word 
to say in behalf of the Truth, because to it they 
have never affixed any value. Their tolerance is 
sheer indifference ; they are willing cheerfully to 
sacrifice that in which they feel no hearty inter- 
est.— The Presbyterian. 





—__~—-———- 
Cleanings. 
“ A Southern Remedy for the Abolition Move- 
ment.”’—The spirit in which the newspaper organ of | 


the administration is conducted has often offended 
conservative men of all parties, but we have noticed 
few more flagrant illustrations of it than an edito- 
rial recently published under the above head. The 
Union says :— 

‘““ We have to call the attention of the reader to 
a very remarkable communication, taken from the | 
New Orleans Delta, on the subject of the revival| 
of the African slave trade—an alternative which 
now begins to acquire significance from the savage 
violence and inhuman threats of the fanatics of 
the free States. This article is from the pen of 
Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans. ‘i 
His argument is so full, clear, and convincing, 
that we give it to our readers without another 
word.” 

A large portion of this essay is a mere dia- 
tribe against the British in the East Indies, and 
the British in the West Indies; the tyranny of 
the British everywhere. This is the favourite 
tactic of a certain class of politicians; they have 
so little faith in the good sense of the people, that 
they imagine any atrocity may be covered up by 
abusing the British. The Doctor, after thus pre- 
paring, as he imagines, the minds of his readers, 
proceeds to develop his plan, as follows :— 

‘““< Tf Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Western New York, and the Obio reserve will 
continue to be the dupes of British policy, and 
force upon the country a dissolution of the Union, 





it is but right and proper that one of the conse- 
quences of disunion, which their blind fanatacism 
has disqualified them from seeing, should be made 
known to them in advance; and that is, that the 
South would be compelled, in self-defence, to re- 
vive the African slave trade on a grander and 
more extensive scale than the world has ever wit- 
nessed. General Huston has proved that negro 
slaves in war (the more the better,) are an ele- 
ment of invincible strength, and not of weakness, 
as abolitionists vainly suppose. All our wars 
prove it. The history of the revolution proves 
that Washington’s army in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, at the most gloomy period of the war, 
when the government had neither money nor 
credit, was kept together and supported with pro- 
visions, made, while the war was going om, by 
Virginia negroes; and that Burgoyne’s captured 
army was sent from the north into the heart of 
the slaveholding region for safe keeping. 

Our present slaveholders are not numerous 
enough to contend against the combined armies of 
the non-slaveholding States and Great Britain. 
The South could and would, if driven to the wall, 
raise an army, if need be, of any number of men, 
in addition to her own citizen soldiery. There 
are negroes enough in Africa, and land enough in 
tropical and tropicoid America, to enable the 
South to guaranty to each and every warrior she 
might see proper to call to her aid, a hundred 
slaves and a thousand acres of land, as a bounty 
for services during the war. She could thus pay 
an army of five hundred thousand of the fiercest 
warriors in the world, without exhausting her re- 
sources of American lands and African negroes. 
She would be compelled, likewise, to give the 
free negroes of the West India islands, Central 
and South America, the alternative of slavery or 
death. The decree of God, that Japhet, the white 
man, shall be enlarged, and Canaan, the negro, 
shall be his servant, cannot be made a nullity by 
the combined power of a world in arms to prevent 
it.’ ”» 

Here is the Southern remedy for the abolition 
movement, distinctly presented by a venerable 
Southern doctor, and earnestly recommended by 
the organ of the administration.— Abridged from 
the New York Commercial. 





It is not very long ago that the British parlia- 
ment were informed, on high authority, that the 
slave trade was virtually at an end. Now parlia- 
ment is assured by the British Consul at Havana, 
(Crawford,) that the trade in slaves to Cuba was 
more active in 1853, than for eleven years before, 
1844 excepted. During the past year eleven or 
twelve ships landed between 9,000 and 10,000 
slaves from the coast of Africa. 

A Cuban, who is vouched for by Joseph Hume, a 
member of parliament, as one of the largest pro- 


.| prietors of the island, says:—‘The treaties have 


proved to be inefficient, because interested parties 
have contrived to influence the Spanish govern- 
ment, and to make them believe that the slave 
trade is necessary and indispensable in Cuba. 
With respect to the twenty-five or thirty British 
cruisers on the African coasts, it is notorious that 
they are of little or no use in preventing the 
trade, because, in spite of them, some hundred 
thousand of slaves have been introduced into 
Cuba, and continue to be now introduced in large 
numbers. British commissioners and judges re- 
siding in Cuba are equally inefficacious, because, 
although they witness the illegal traffic daily, they 
have no power at all in the island, and have not 
the means to prosecute actively, or to interfere 
with the slave traders. 





By report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
steamboat accidents during the first half of the 
present year, it appears that 65 boats were lost, 
10 by collision, 18 by fire, 5 crushed in the ice 
at St. Louis, 23 snagged, 8 exploded, and 1 lost 
at sea. The number of lives lost was 516, and 
the amount of property two and a quarter millions 
dollars. 

Of these boats, 52 were lost on the rivers of 
the southern and western states, 1 on the lakes, 
1 in New Jersey, none on the Hudson, and none 
in all New England. Either our northeastern 
boats must be better built, or more carefully guided 
than those of our neighbours. We use low pres- 
sure and they high. Ours cost the most, but consider- 
ing the loss of two millions worth of theirs in six 
months, which is cheaper ?— Albany Journal. 
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We intend giving further particulars of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, when we receive the printed 
minutes. A letter, referring to the latter part of 
the week, says :—‘‘ We have not had such a quiet 
orderly meeting for a great while; and if I may 
be allowed to come to a conclusion, must say, that 
there was spread over the meeting such a covering 
of solemnity, that no other than our Divine Master 
could have produced by his presence.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News to the 2d inst. Throughout Great 
Britain the weather had been favourable for the harvest, 
and a large portion of the crops had been secured. The 
yield is abundant, and bread stuffs were rapidly falling 
in price. Philadelphia and Baltimore flour had declined 
in Liverpool to 28s. per bbl. The money market was 
easier, and the British funds continued to advance. The 
accounts of the state of trade in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were favourable. The potato crop of Ireland is 
thought to be very large; the Belfast Mercury says its 
magnitude is certainly very much beyond that ever be- 
fore known in the country, and thinks £15,000,000 a 
low estimate of its value. 

The cholera continues its ravages in various parts of 
Europe. The Baltic fleet was suffering severely from 
this cause. On the 10th ult., twenty-four ships arrived 
at Varna with fourteen thousand troops, 1500 of whom 
were sick with cholera. In the Dobrudscha the French 
troops have lost 7000 men out of a division of 14,000. 

The War.—The loss of property by the fire at Varna 
amounted to £500,000, and included large supplies of 
provisions for the army. The departure of the long 
threatened expedition for the Crimea was said to be 
fixed for the 30th ult. It was to consist of 50,000 French 
and English, and 20,000 Turks to be conveyed in 600 
transports. The allies have abandoned Bomarsund, and 
re-embarked the troops; it is supposed to make a de- 
scent on Finland, west of Helsingfors. In the Swedish 
Diet the House of Peasants proposed a petition to the 
King, to take measures to prevent the Aland Islands 
from returning to the dominion of Russia. The German 
papers announce the approaching conclusion of a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between Austria and the West- 
ern Powers, the preliminaries being settled. 

FRANCE.—The corn market was tending downwards ; 
the price of wines was advancing, in consequence of the 
very unfavourable accounts of this year’s vintage. 

SPAIN.—A decree confiscating the property of Queen 
Christina has been issued, under the cover of which she 
has left Madrid for Portugal, with the sanction of the 
government. Much of her wealth is safely invested in 
foreign securities. A few barricades were erected in 
Madrid, when it became known that she had escaped ; 
but these were pulled down by the National Guards. 
The government was taking measures to suppress the 
republican clubs. 

BARBADOES.—A late letter from this Island gives * 
the number of deaths from cholera, up to that time, as 
18,000, or one in eight of the entire population. The 
disease continued its ravages, the deaths, over the Island, 
being thought to average about 100 per day. 
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UNITED STATES.—Growth of Commerce.—In 1789,} NEW YORK. 


the tonnage of the United States amounted only to 
201,562; in 1853, it had grown to 4,407,011 tons. 

The war in Europe appears to increase the emigra- 
tion from Germany. During the eight months ending 
lst inst., no fewer than 116,400 Germans arrived at New 
York, many of whom are said to be men of capital. 

Manufacture of Paper.—There are 750 paper mills in 
the United States, producing about 270,000,000 pounds 
of paper, worth on an average of ten cents per Ib., 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. The cost of rags con- 
sumed is estimated at sixteen millions of dollars. 

Violent Storm.—About the 7th inst., a storm of wind 
and rain commenced on the Florida coast, and during 
the succeeding three days extended northwards along 
our whole seaboard, and to a considerable distance in- 
land. It was more violent and longer in duration at 
Savannah and Charleston than at points further north. 
Great damage appears to have been sustained by the 
planters in the destruction of their rice crop. At Charles- 
ton, the injury to the city wharfing and to merchandize, 
is estimated at 300,000 dollars. Various disasters to 
shipping along the coast are reported. 

California.—The San Francisco papers state, that the 
supply of labour generally, in California, is now in ad- 
vance of the demand, and its value has consequently 
declined. Joiners, workers in metals, and seamen are 
among the classes whose labour is best paid. There 
has been a great falling off in the import trade. From 
First month 1st to Eighth month 8th last, there arrived 
at San Francisco, 117 ships from the Atlantic ports of 
the United States, and from other parts of the world, 
168—total, 285 ; while, in the corresponding period of 
1853, the arrivals from the United States, were 232, 
and other parts of the world, 361—total, 583. 

Nebraska.—On the 19th ult., Lieut. Grattan, with an 
interpreter and twenty-six soldiers from Fort Laramie, 
were killed by the Indians encamped in the vicinity. 
The catastrophe appears to have been caused by the 
rash and violent manner in which the party attempted 
to arrest one of the Indians, who had been charged with 
a petty depredation upon the property of an emigrating 
party of Mormons. 

Louisiana.—The sugar crop of the year is set down in 
Champomier’s annual statement at 449,324 hhds., weigh- 
ing nearly 500,000,000 pounds. The number of sugar- 
houses in Louisiana is stated to be 1437, of which 956 
are worked by steam power. 

Savannah, Ga.—The deaths for the week ending 12th 
inst., number 210. On the 12th inst., there were 51 in- 
terments, 34 of which were from yellow fever. The 
cholera has made its appearance in the rice plantations 
on the Savannah river. 

Charleston, S. C.—The deaths for the week ending 
11th inst. numbered 116, including 76 of yellow fever. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—During the last week, cholera made 
its appearance in a highly malignant form, and a large 
number of persons having been attacked, much alarm 
was felt. The most recent accounts represent the dis- 
ease as abating. 

Columbia, Pa.—The cholera broke out in this town, 
on the 8th inst., producing a panic and the hasty remo- 
val of the greater part of the inhabitants. About eighty 
persons died in the first four days after its appearance ; 
since then the mortality has been smaller, and the early 
abatement of the disease is hoped for. 

New York.—From the semi-annual report of the Chief 
of Police, it appears that this city contains 6,885 places 
at which spirituous liquors are sold; of these 3917 are 
licensed, 2968 unlicensed, and 3087 are open on the first 
day of the week. During the last six months the num- 
ber of arrests for criminal offences was 25,110. Of the 
arrests, 48 were for murder; 12, arson; 35, forgery; 
115, burglary; 115, passing counterfeit money; 572, 
grand larceny, and the remainder mostly for petty lar- 
ceny, assault and battery, and drunkenness. 

Interments last week, 675, of which 124 were from 
cholera. 

Philadelphia.—Interments last week, 226, of which 11 
were from cholera. 
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West Grove Boarding School for Girls. 

This School is situated in London Grove, Chester 
county. Accessible daily from Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, by railway and stage, via Newark and New Lon- 
don. The locality is pleasant, retired and healthful. 
The course of instruction embraces all the useful 
branches of an extended English Education, including 
Linear and perspective Drawing. Lectures, illustrated 
by experiments, are given weekly. The Sessions com- 
mence on the first Second-day in the Fifth and Eleventh 
months respectively, and continue twenty weeks. For 
further particulars, 

Address, Tomas Conarp, Principal. 
West Grove P. O., Chester county, Pa. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding School at 
West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
6th of next month, at 7 o'clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 Pp. m., and 
the Committee on Admissions at 5 Pp. M., on the same 
day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, on Third, Fourth, and Fifth- 
days of the same week. Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 23d, 1854. 


Select Schools for the Children of Friends. 


Primary Schools for Children of both sexes are kept 
in the Northern and Western Districts, in school-rooms 
attached to the respective Meeting-houses. The Boys’ 
mathematical school is situated on Cherry street, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth, and that for Girls’ on St. 
James street, near Sixth. These valuable seminaries, 
to which the attention of Friends has been recently 
called, by a circular address of the committee charged 
with their care, are now in session, and open for the 
reception of pupils. 





YARDLEY WARNER proposes to reopen his school 
on the 30th of Tenth month next; and can accommodate 
six or eight Girls as boarders ; to these, with about the 
same number of Girls as day scholars, the school will be 
limited. For Terms, &c., apply early. 

Address, Warren Tavern P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa. 





Diep, of Pulmonary consumption, at the residence of 
her father, in West Philadelphia, on the 12th of Eighth 
month last, Resecca, daughter of Joseph Fox, in the 
27th year of her age. Although of a quick, lively dis- 
position whilst in health, during her sickness, calmness 
and resignation appeared to be the clothing of her spi- 
rit; and her relatives have a consoling hope, that the 
work which her heavenly Father had begun, was car- 
ried on by Him and finished in righteousness, to whom 
be all the praise. 

——, in this city, on First-day, the 3rd instant, Saran 
Rock, in the seventy-ninth year of her age, a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends for the North- 
ern District. In the latter days of her pilgrimage, this 
dear Friend was concerned to be found in a deep in- 
dwelling with the seed of Divine life. On her death- 
bed she was queried with, if she would not like to see a 
ministering Friend, whose name was mentioned. She 
said, “Yes ; if the Master sends her ;” but declined having 
her invited; she had learned the important lesson, “ to 
cease from man.” It may be truly said, she possessed 
a meek and quiet spirit; and to her was verified the 
language, “ Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 


~~ 





A TEACHER WANTED, 


For the Girls’ second arithmetical school at West-town 
Boarding School. Apply to Anne Tatum, Woodbury ; 
Sidney Coates, 330 Arch st.; Elizabeth Peirson, 254 N. 
Fifth st.; or Sarah Allen, 146 Pine st. 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED. 


A Teacher is wanted for Friends’ female school, at 
Woodbury, N.J. For one well qualified to teach the 
ordinary branches of a good English education, a liberal 
compensation will be secured. Apply to George M. Paul, 
or Wm. R. Tatum. 


WANTED, 


An Apprentice to the Retail Drug and Apothecary 
Business. Apply to J. Lewis Crew, Cor. Frankford Road 
and Phoenix streets ; or at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch 
street. 
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